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Growing Pains of the Ten- Year-Old 


By Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen, Accredited Observer at the United Nations for the League of Women Voters 


f poo chief symbol of the tenth 
session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations might be a 
large revolving door. Sixteen new 
members came through the door, two 
members walked out, one (France) 
walked back in, and the other (South 
Africa) is still in the revolving door, 
half in, half out. 

Behind these events lie strong po- 
litical forces reflecting different view- 
points of the proper function of the 
United Nations. The inevitable clash 
occurs when one group attempts to 
impose its will on those with opposite 
views. 

Domestic or International? 


Such a clash has developed over 
the interpretation of Article 2, Sec- 
tion 7, of the Charter, which pro- 
hibits the United Nations from in- 
tervening “in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic ju- 
risdiction of any state” unless a 
threat to the peace is involved. How 
to interpret the meaning of this 
Article has caused endless debate. 

In the case of Tunis and Morocco 
the Asian-African nations in the 
past have asked the United Nations 
to intervene in these French-con- 
trolled territories on the grounds that 
human rights have been curtailed, 
self-rule violated, and intermittent 
fighting is a menace to peace. The 
French declared that these matters 
were outside U.N. jurisdiction; they 
lost their argument, and in previous 
years both Morocco and Tunis have 
been on the U.N. agenda. 

In the recent session the Asian- 
African group went a step further 
and asked to have the question of 
Algeria put on the agenda. To many 
delegates this was different, because 
while Morocco and Tunis are French 
protectorates whose relationship to 


France has been established by trea- 
ties, Algeria is legally a part of 
France. When the General Assem- 
bly, by a margin of one vote, decided 
to consider the Algerian question, 
the French delegation marched out. 
Shocked by this, U.N. members later 
decided not to discuss Algeria dur- 
ing the tenth session, and thereby 
made it possible for France to return. 

In another case, the Union of 
South Africa for years has resented 
U.N. discussion of her racial policies. 
In the recent session she also walked 
out of the General Assembly in pro- 
test over what she termed inter- 
ference in her domestic affairs. A 
partial compromise was reached 
when the United Nations decided not 
to continue its special commission on 
the racial situation in South Africa, 
and it is assumed the Union will be 
present when the Assembly next 
meets. 


New Members Welcomed 


An important landmark in U.N. 
history was the admission of 16 new 
members. Probably few countries 
were happy with all 16 applicants, 
but the trend was for greater uni- 
versality so the large majority voted 
for the “package deal” which in- 
cluded all but Japan, Outer Mon- 
golia, and the divided nations of 
Korea and Vietnam. Countries ap- 
plying for membership exerted tre- 
mendous pressure on member nations 
to admit them; the fact that they 
desired membership so strongly is 
a real measure of the prestige and 
vitality of the United Nations. 

The enlarged United Nations will 
be more interesting than ever to 
watch. While it will now be more 
universal, it may also be more neu- 
tralist because of the political views 
of its new members. The larger mem- 


bership may also take longer to act. 
If the United Nations were organized 
like a national legislative body, with 
political party discipline, it might be 
less unwieldy. 

However, blocs of countries often 
group together in voting on issues, 
but it is hard to draw a clear-cut 
line because the blocs are not perma- 
nent and they often overlap. Paki- 
stan sometimes votes with the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and sometimes 
with the Asian-Arab group. Na- 
tionalist China and Israel are not 
affiliated with the geographical bloc 
in their area; in fact they are not 
closely identified with any bloc, and 
this is true also of the United States 
and Yugoslavia. How the 16 new 
members will align themselves is yet 
to be seen. There are now 76 coun- 
tries in the United Nations. Existing 
blocs are more or less as follows, but 
they do not total 76 because the 16 
new members are not included, some 
countries are counted twice, and 
some not at all: 20, Latin America; 
9, Soviet and satellites; 8, British 
Commonwealth; 22, Asian-Arab; 16, 
Western Europe. 


Looking Ahead 


One major action of the tenth 
session of the General Assembly was 
the decision, by a vote of 43-6 with 
9 abstentions, to review the U.N. 
Charter. Timing of the review con- 
ference will be considered by the 
1957 Assembly. 

Other important action of the 
1955 General Assembly included the 
establishment of an International 
Commission on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, which will meet 
in the near future to work out or- 
ganizational details; also a slightly 
increased budget for the U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance program. 





Liberty-Security Developments 


HE three branches of the federal 

government share in the constant 
task of achieving the best possible 
system of protecting both the na- 
tional security and individual lib- 
erty. In recent months several 
problem areas have received public 
attention: the various employee secu- 
rity programs, federal internal secu- 
rity laws, the State Department’s 
passport system, and the govern- 
ment’s information policies. 

The 12 members of the new bi- 
partisan Commission on Government 
Security created by an act of Con- 
gress met for the first time Decem- 
ber 14. Chairman Loyd Wright, a 
Los Angeles attorney, stated that 
the Commission has “a terrific job” 
ahead to complete its final report by 
December 31, 1956. 

Congress Resumes 

As the new congressional session 
opens, two committees which held 
hearings between sessions on the fed- 
eral security program are seeking 
renewed appropriations. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights, which 
originally planned hearings on the 
entire Bill of Rights “clause by 
clause,” has thus far concentrated 
on the security program. Emphasis 
has been on military draftee screen- 
ing, the Attorney General’s List, 
passports, and security dismissal 
cases. The other inquiry, by the 
Senate Civil Service Subcommittee 
on Government Security Programs, 
became mainly a debate as to the 
total number of security risk firings. 

Also, a Special Subcommittee of 


the House Government Operations 
Committee is considering the ques- 
tion of the flow of government in- 
formation to outside sources. Its 
fall hearings were devoted to restric- 
tions of government information in 
mass media. 

Meanwhile, the two standing com- 
mittees on internal security matters 
will undoubtedly continue to be ac- 
tive this session. The Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee recently 
released several reports, including a 
critical report on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s List; more recently, a staff 
study explaining the nature of the 
Communist Party in the U.S. When 
Congress reconvened, this committee 
renewed its hearings on alleged Com- 
munist infiltration in the newspaper 
industry. The House Un-American 
Activities Committee has not yet of- 
ficially announced its plans. 


Cases Before the Courts 


The spring term of the Supreme Court 
promises to produce a number of de- 
cisions in this field. 

Internal Security Laws. The consti- 
tutionality of both the 1950 Internal 
Security Act (the McCarran Act) and 
the 1940 Smith Act is being challenged. 
The Communist Party is appealing the 
registration requirement of the 1950 Act 
(as called for by the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board). Amicus curiae 
briefs on this Act were also filed before 
the Court: one, signed by 360 citizens, 
declared the Act unconstitutional; an- 
other, filed by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, supports its constitutionality. 

e The Smith Act is being challenged, in 


the first case the Court has heard since 
the Dennis case, by California Com- 





You wit want To 


LISTEN to “Make Up Your Mind” on 
CBS radio Thursday, January 19, 11:30 


am. EST, when Mrs. Lee, national 
President of the League, will be the 
guest celebrity. 

READ “Look Applauds” in the Feb- 
ruary 7 issue (on newsstands January 
24) of Look magazine, for the League 
will receive the applause. 

SEE some of the many editorials in 
praise of the League which have ap- 
peared recently in newspapers in all 
sections of the country—Denver Post, 
Milwaukee Journal, Boston Herald, 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald, Minne- 
apolis Tribune, Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial News, Washington Post and 
Times Herald, to name a few. Your 
local League Board has copies of some. 

ORDER—The recording in which 
League leaders discuss international 
issues with public officials. On one side 


(of the record, not the issue) Mrs. Lee, 
national President, leads discussion on 
trade, OTC and GATT; on the other, 
Mrs. Ruebhausen, national Board mem- 
ber, speaks on a three-way hookup on 
U.N. Technical Assistance. $1.50. 

—Cooperation or Confusion? a new 
League pamphlet bringing you up to 
date on OTC. 15¢ 

—Men Came to America To Be Free, 
a simply written, generously illustrated, 
pocket-sized pamphlet about the Bill of 
Rights. Freedom Agenda publication. 5¢ 

—The 14th Amendment and Civil 
Liberty. Newest in series of pamphlets 
issued by Freedom Agenda. 25¢ 

—The Role of Political Parties, U.S.A. 
The sprightly writing of Joseph C. 
Harsch has produced a_ provocative 
presentation on practical politics. Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund publica- 
tion. 25¢ 

—Choosing the President, revised edi- 
tion of an old favorite. CCCMF publica- 
tion. 25¢ 


munist officials convicted under the con- 
spiracy clause. The Scales case will soon 
appear on the Supreme Court docket, the 
first case involving a conviction under 
the membership clause of the Smith Act. 
e The 1954 Immunity Act is being chal- 
lenged by William Ullmann, who claims 
that compulsory testimony is a violation 
of the Fifth Amendment. 

e Another case involves Dr. Harry Slo- 
chower, dismissed from Brooklyn College 
for invoking the Fifth Amendment be- 
fore a Senate Committee. The City of 
Brooklyn’s brief contends that such in- 
voking either implies “the witness (is) 
guilty of a crime” . “or deliberately 
chose to commit perjury.” 

e In the Steve Nelson case, the State of 
Pennsylvania challenges its own Supreme 
Court’s reversal of Nelson’s conviction 
under a state sedition law. In reversing 
his conviction, the Pennsylvania Court 
asserted that the state law had been 
superseded by the Smith Act (30 state 
Attorneys General have filed briefs in 
support of state sedition laws). 


Federal Security Programs. The Su- 
preme Court has not yet ruled on the 
use of confidential informers. In the 
Court’s decision on Peters v. Hobby last 
May the ruling was in favor of Peters, 
but on a technicality. However, in the 
Parker v. Lester case, a Court of Appeals 
held unconstitutional the Coast Guard 
regulations for screening applicants on 
the basis of confidential information. 

e In Cole v. Young, the Court is being 
asked to rule on whether the Administra- 
tion was within the law in widening the 
security program to include non-sensitive 
and non-policy-making jobs. 

e The National Lawyers’ Guild has ap- 
pealed its designation by the Attorney 
General as a subversive organization, 
contending that the Attorney General’s 
List is a violation of constitutional rights. 


Other Significant Cases. The Supreme 
Court declined to hear an appeal on the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court decision that 
tenants of a federal housing project may 
not be required to sign a loyalty oath. 
© As to denial of passports, in Boudin v. 
Dulles a ruling was made by U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge Luther Youngdahl that the 
State Department must disclose the in- 
formation on which it denies a passport. 
He said: “When the basis of action by 
any branch of the government remains 
hidden from scrutiny and beyond prac- 
tical review, the seeds of arbitrary and 
irresponsible government are sown.” 
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